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OLD—BUT EVER NEW 


The world’s best literature—in story and verse and 
other forms—which has become a part of our everyday 
thinking and feeling, we eall the elassies. A classic is 
not necessarily old; rather it is something so good that 
it never grows old. In our schools all other reading 
should be supplementary to the study of the best in 
literature, which is included in these classies. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


We announce the publication of a new series of 
readers under this name and of this character. The 
editors are Professors FRANKLIN T. BAKER of Teachers 
College and A. H. THornpIke of Columbia University. 
Authorities on literature and the teaching of literature, 
they are likewise familiar with the conditions of the ele- 
mentary school and the pedagogy of elementary read- 
ing. The series begins where the mechanics should 
have been learned—in the third grade. The Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers are now ready. 


THE HIGH POINT 


The wisely chosen content, the careful gradation, 
the really helpful ‘‘ Helps to Study,” the new type of 
Teacher’s Manual—these features set new standards. 
So do the illustrations, by Witty PoGany and other 
noted artists—the best that have ever been put into 
school books. In this series is reached the high point 


in school readers. 
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conception is also that of training, the only 
difference being that he would train men 
for all the offices of peace and war. In 
recent times these tendencies have greatly 
increased, Some of the deficiencies in the 


conception of education as training are 
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mature students follow prescribed courses. 
The problem jis essentially different from 
that presented by the elective courses made 
up of students who choose literature be- 
cause of liking for it. Our present con 
ception of method may be classified under 
three heads. First, some of us are con 
eerned chiefly with literature as art This 
is proper enough in its place, and certainly 
it should not be neglected, but it should 
be remembered that esthetic theory makes 
demands wpon students that not every one 
is able to meet; active distaste or emo- 
tional insincerity may result from the at- 
tempt to apply to elementary teaching 
eonceptions that can be apprehended only 
by specially qualified minds. Second, in 
the attempt to avoid ringing the changes 
on the adjective ‘‘beautiful,’’ and to give 
solidity and structure to the course, literary 
history and biography are emphasized. 
This too is useful, but is subordinate to the 
study of literature, which has for its ob- 
ject the study of literature. On the one 
hand it is apt to degenerate into ‘‘chatter 
about Harriet,’’ that is, into literary gossip ; 
on the other hand it substitutes for actual 
contact with poetry the second-hand com- 
ment of some eritie or literary historian. 
In the elementary courses unity gained 
through chronology is wholly fictitious, and 
may lead as surely to literary insincerity 
as the esthetic method. Third, those who 
are conscious of the difficulty or impossibil- 
ity of the first method and of the defi- 
ciencies of the second, feeling also the 
danger that English may be a snap course, 
have recourse to one form or another of 
what is ealled philology. By this method 
exhaustive annotation is employed. The 
sources, the allusions, the difficult words, 
the rhetorical figures, the authenticity and 
variant readings of the text, are all studied 
in order that the subject may be as difficult 
as mathematics and may inspire the respect 


if not the love of the pupils. There is only 
slight exaggeration in saying that the first 
of these methods is most often employed 
by teachers of an emotional cast of mind 
who have an enthusiasm for the ‘‘ beauties’’ 
of the ‘‘sweet bard of Avon’’ and other 
bards; that the second is most often char 
acteristic of hard-worked teachers who 
would be at a loss as to what to do next 
they did not have a convenient text-book of 
literary history as a guide, and that the 
third method is seized upon by young 
Ph.D.’s fresh from the seminar and priding 
themselves upon their scientific training 
their accuracy, and their very definite opin- 
ions as to ‘‘scholarship.’’ None of these 
methods fully comprehends the function of 
literature as a means to the understanding 
of life; if a healthy youth of average abil- 
ity vibrates among the three of them, as 
often happens, his case is parlous. 

We shall make progress toward a sounder 
method, I believe, if the following steps 
are taken. In the first place, we must recog 
nize that since the classics are slowly but 
surely losing their hold in our colleges we 
must rely more fully upon literature in the 
native tongue as a bulwark against utili 
tarian tendencies in education. The new 
humanism must continue to do by transla- 
tions of great literary excellence and by 
certain productions of English literary 
genius what in former generations was ac- 
complished by thorough grounding in 
Greek and Latin literature. Namby-pamby 
chatter about Harriet or the beauties of 
the sweet bard of Avon may do for after- 
noon teas, but will never supply the disci- 
pline that is essential to humanism. 
Furthermore, the Baconian gospel of ap- 
plied science, now prosperous beyond the 
dreams of its inventor, has helped to build 
up a theory of progress that is illusory. 
Science must keep up to date; literature 
deals with a different ideal. The ‘‘Trojan 
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in the secondary school and the lower 
classes in college is intellectual, not artistic 
or philological or historical. 

Closely related to the two preceding 
propositions is the erying need for reform 
in the method of training teachers. This 
is the crux of the whole matter, and has 
been implied in all that has been said. 
Preparatory to a tentative definition of 
What this training should be, certain pre- 
liminary statements may be set down as 
pract cally axiomatic. For one thing, spe 
cial training is necessary. The young 
graduate lacks sufficient knowledge of liter- 
ature; he also lacks method, since he has 


merely passed through a succession of 


courses and has no knowledge of the sub- 


ject as a whole: he lacks also the poise, 
born of consciousness of mastery of a field 
of learning, that is necessary to-enable him 
to teach with authority. No amount of 
enthusiasm for literature, desultory read- 
ing, desire to benefit one’s fellows, promise 
of ability to teach, can make up for this 
fundamental deficiency. Moreover, the 
school of education can not supply what is 
needed, since it is based on the assumption 
that knowledge of general pedagogical 
method, of courses of study, and of teach- 
ing devices is sufficient to make up for the 
lack of rigid training in the subject-matter 
to be taught. Theoretically. the professor 
of pedagogy is qualified to teach any sub 
ject; as a matter of fact he ean not teach 
English. But if the young graduate, con- 
scious that he needs further training. 
sp nds three vears in the graduate school 
and secures the doctorate, he is not neces- 
sarily better off. For it must be remem- 
bered that nine tenths of the young in- 
structors begin with high-school or ele- 
mentary college work, and the entire plan 
of graduate instruction ignores this fact, or 
observes it by implication only. As I 


pointed out earlier in this essay, American 


education has developed in recent years 
from a belief in a narrowly prescribed 
course to a belief in the utmost freedom of 
election. The old course was Baconian. 
the theory of knowledges as medicines or 
gymnastic; the later course may be symbol- 
ized by the department store. Now the re- 
sult of this evolution has been to destroy 
unity ; the department or subject is exalted ; 
the ideal of a symmetrical and properly 
balanced education has been lost. It is so 


in the elementary and secondary course; it 


; 


is so in the college: it is also true ort tn 
graduate school. The graduate department 
of English conceives it to be its duty to 
represent as fully as possible a department 
of learning. It is based on the assumption 
that those who enter its courses desire to 
become specialists in this learning as learn 
ing. Its test of efficiency is scholarly pro- 
ductivity by teachers and pupils. So far as 
its relation to teaching is concerned, it is 
interested only in the training of men who 
ean continue its work. The logical career 
for those who have completed its courses is 
an indefinite continuance in the relation of 
fellows, or a life of independent research 
and writing, or a life devoted to teaching 
younger men who are entering on the same 
plan of life. All these are vital and neces- 
sary functions; the future of scholarship 
depends upon the thoroughness and effi- 
cieney with which they are discharged. The 
graduate department trains men to the 
voeation of scholar, just as the school of 
engineering trains men to become engineers. 

But what the prospective teacher of high- 
school or junior-college classes needs is not 
a kind of training that presupposes that he 
is to be a scholar. The good old American 
theory that any man can prepare himself 
for any occupation regardless of aptitude 
no longer fits; we are growing up, and need 
to abandon pretentiousness and ecrudeness. 
Our difficulty is twofold. In the first place, 
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tests the material with reference to the 
problems of the course of study and the 
aims and methods of teaching. To illus- 
trate concretely, a seminar in medieval 
drama designed for specialists who are 
candidates for the doctorate is of the high- 
est value to such specialists, but the knowl- 
edge gained in it will be of little use in 
teaching ‘‘Macbeth’’ to high-school stu- 
dents or to college sophomores; indeed the 
man who takes such a course may be un- 
ble to teach ‘‘Macbeth’’ to such students 
effectively. But in the seminar or con- 
ference here proposed, all the knowledge 
gained through special courses which in- 
clude not alone Shakespeare, but Euripides 
and Racine, not alone texts and literary 
history, but also literary criticism, will be 
combined with the intensive study of 
‘*Macbeth’’ as related to the school course 
and to present life, so that though the con- 
tents of the notebooks may not be dictated 
to an elementary class, a man’s teaching 
will nevertheless be informed and enriched 
toa high degree. Finally, opportunity will 
be riven for observation of teaching, for 
study of the structure of the English 
course in various stages of school and un- 
dergraduate life, and perhaps for an ap- 
prenticeship. 

Such a preparation involves a complete 
‘hange of emphasis from that prevailing in 
the typical graduate school, not only be- 
eause of differences in the courses them- 
selves. but because the courses are made the 
instruments through which, in the seminar, 
a synthesis is gained, and because, finally, 
the results of this synthesis are immediately 
applied to the problems presented by teach- 
ing elementary classes. The development 
follows precisely Bacon’s vivid conception 
of the meaning of education: 

Yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth 
that the inquiry of truth, which is the love-making 
or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which is 


the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which is 


the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human 
nature. 

The first stage is embraced in the infor 
mation courses, the second in the seminar, 
the third in the adaptation of all this ma 
terial to the concrete problems of teaching. 
This is not pedagogy, but method. By this 
plan the Master’s degree will become what 
it ought to be, a teaching degree in place 
of the nondescript thing it is now. There 
will be no difficulty in regard to the doe 
torate, which should be given less fre 
quently than now, to men of the highest 
quality of scholarship, and to them only 
after two years of more minute specializa 
tion following, in most eases, a period of 
teaching. By such a course the doctorate 
will be advanced in dignity, and what is 
rapidly becoming a eritical situation in 
American scholarship will be relieved. By 
such a course, finally, the problem of Eng 
lish teaching in the secondary and junior 
eollege years will be solved through aceu 
rate definition of method and sound prepa 
ration of teachers. The solution will be 
sought not in the normal school or in the 
school of education but through the agenev 
of the ripest scholarship and maturest 
teaching experience available in American 
graduate departments. And the reaction 
on the graduate schools themselves will be 
stimulating in the highest degree. 

The medicinal conception of education 
‘*histories make men wise; poets, witty; 
the mathematies, subtile; natural philos- 
ophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhet- 
orice, able to contend’’—is no longer ade- 
quate because it is apart from life; one 
takes medicine or practises gymnastic at 
special times and forgets both purge and 
practise when one really lives. The depart- 
ment store is useful to him who desires to 
purchase specialized knowledge; the value 
of what is thus acquired depends upon the 
price paid and the intelligence of the 
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choice ; it makes existence possible, but does races is to be involved in the movement 


not insure living. But the highest func- From the agony of this tortured age a new 


tion of the school is not to give training or renaissance is destined to spring. The for 


skill, but understanding. The idea that runner of this renaissance will be a human 
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our clearest thinking and our 1 s 


most powerful agents available to men in 
their search for a solution of the problems 
that our universe presents. The idea that 
the department of English is an isolated 


unit in a vast hierarchy of studies, a sales 


"1S10 i great co ereli Sti bl sh 
vain Th & Greet commercul cotetin ABSOLUTISM IN ENDOWED 


ment, where men may buy philology, 
: yd : INSTITUTIONS 
sources, and chronology as they buy, mn 


other departments, butter-making or phot 


. " “J i? ~ ’ ~“ , 
pilav writing, tends on the one hand. to ewe 
. ; £9 ( ‘ +} yt . ‘ 
mere commercialism, and on the other, to a ; oe shomne 
} 1 . > rh ian rnment ot ' } enefit netit 
godlike isolation in a Palace of Art. The S80VerHin ms f publ ie 
crammarian rendered jnestimable servi survives and is n I lagrant thar 
. . . ) + y ‘ ~ ~ ~ 
in his own day, and his sueeessors in the /" Ls | 
it 1s the rrect ter r thy tro] 


field of modern philology have rightly fol 


lowed in the path of pure research which S0Cial structure al ; 

he pointed out. As a result, modern philo he judgment and wishes the time. No 
logical learning has become enormous in doubt the instrument devised for af 
extent. But there will come a day when no © some great and ben t rk 

more sources are to be found, when all lin- lic benefit ought t from t 
ruistic phenomena have been recorded and meddling of zene! s in se 1 
interpreted, when all manuscripts have Morrow will be stupider than t l 
been reprinted in critical editions. Even will not know it ou . 
now, our greatest need is for the reinterpre- fair to be as wise as to-day, or, not 
tation of literature in the light of our im- realize the fact and ng to to-day’s 
mense accumulation of facts. To prevent sions, nothing is gained putting 

a new scholasticism, to make full use of the we devise to-day yond t 
deeper and richer interpretation which will Morrow's judg t. T sur uly 
come to us if we seek it, to complete the framed and time-tested establishments 
union between scholarship and life which should not be c!} red at the passing whim 
was one high aim of the early humanists, of a single generation, but, unless 

is the greatest duty confronting graduate reason to suppose a people is d 4 
departments of literature. Classical and they ought to be subject t ts settled w 
modern language departments must co- The living wills to which every social 
operate with the department of English in structure should be made ol f 
this task, since literature of all periods and such as know nd ire ST it ts 
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problem. The policy of an endowed char- 
ity hospital, for example, ought to reflect 
the judgment not only of the dead founder, 
but 
stand and are concerned about the relief of 


as well of the living who best under- 


the ailing poor. This. of course. is alto- 


rether different from subjection to the state 
rule. It 


educational foundations of minor 


or to majority IS q ite possible 
that the 
religious bodies would not survive a 


pop- 
vote, while in a time of bitter class 
research institute in economies or 
sociology would bx perverted ors ippressed, 
whichever party were dominant. The 
power to redirect or modify a social struc- 
ture should therefore lie not with the polit- 
section of 


ical organization, but with so 


the intellectual-moral élite 

An unendowed institution will be kept in 
sympathy with its time by its need of cur- 
financially 
liable 
Ever since the 


charities, the 


rent contributions. It is the 


independent establishment that is 


to be caught in an eddy 
mntrol of 


chureh lost general e 


favorite form of government for a founda- 
tion the 


fills vaeaneies in its 


which 


board of trustees 


} 


has been 


membership, 7. e., the 


ecooptative or self-constituted board. The 


nm the board chosen 


admits the 


ernative has yer 


only al 


by the religious body—which 
sectarian bias—or by the state—which lets 
in the taint of ‘‘ polities.’’ 

3ut the self-constituted board easily gets 


out of step with its generation. 
cial tendency which may develop in it is 
The 


to be in the major- 


likely to become intensified and fixed. 
element which happens 


ity when a vacaney is to be filled picks a 


man of its way of thinking. He in turn 


helps get in others of the same kidney; so 
Just 


that a passing bias becomes chronie. 


as the shifting of portions of the cargo in a 


listing ship hinders her righting herself 


and increases the list, so a mistaken tem- 


porary leaning in a board may be made 
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lasting. It would be hard to invent a sys- 
tem surer to bring the institution under a 
and set it at odds with intellectual 
advance, moral progress, or social develop- 
ment 


What has prevented our private 


foundations from becoming ossified has 
been the necessity of 
to the fact that 

enough to be able to take full advantage of 
their opportunities in a rapidly 
It is to be 
of ample means, like 
Rockefeller, 


the unadaptedness to 


wooing givers, owing 


few of them were rich 


crowll Y 


feared that foundations 
those of Carnegie, 


Sage and will in time show 
be expected of self- 
eontinuing boards. 

Then, too, the rivalry of 
charities and universities h: 
the private foundations to be 
gressive than they wished to be. It 
but little acquaintance with the tendencies 
in well-endowed and therefore financially 
vendent institutions of learning to con- 

that but for the 
sities, W hich are obl ged to make 


ad social service, they would 


inde; 


state univer- 


vinee one 
their work 


a ore 


] 


sisted in excluding women, re 


the ‘‘culture’’ or enjoy- 


stressing 


ment studies dear to the leisure class, and 


equipping youth for ‘‘suecess’’ rather than 


+ , ) 

ror usetuiness, 

+} ] 

ne eiose et 


We 


The problem of 


been ofien met. know what happened 


to the English rotten boroughs in 1832 an 
to the old vroverning bodies of the English 
municipalities in 1833. In 1853 England 


subjected the boards in charge of her thou- 
sands of endowed charities to a government 
body, the Board of Charity Commissioners. 
The French 


mous establishments for publie benefit in 


Revolution ended the autono- 


France and put education, poor relief and 
the 
In Germany, 


welfare concerns under 


control of the state. 


other social 
direct 
the communities, corporations and propri- 


etors which carry on charities originally in 
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eharge of the church have been gradually 


sing their autonomy, since the state more 
and more interferes in their action or takes 


over their resources and responsibilities 


In this country the state has not asserted 


eent vears. Such oligarel ntrol is th 

ss excusable 1 that we know « 1 bet 
ter wav OI ¢n Sing trustees R en ly one 
oft our greatest universities has provided 


only security that a public-service institu 


tion shall constantly reflect in its ideals and 
policies the best thought of its time is to 


4 ) 
intellectual-moral apexes 


found it on the 
in society. Thus interest in the advance- 
ment of natural science apexes chiefly in 
universities, the government scientifie bu- 
reaus and the national scientific associa- 
tions. Here, then, are given the groups 
that should share in selecting the trustees 
of a scientific-research institute. Enlight 
ened concern about public health comes to 
a head in public health associations, anti- 
medical societies 


Where are 


hetter sources of judgment as to W ho should 


tuberculosis associations, 


and colleges and like groups. 


have a hand in governing a medical re- 
search foundation? There is little intelli- 
gent solicitude for the poor that does not 
express itself in charitable societies, charity 
organization societies and a host of other 
philanthropic groups. Generally those in- 
cluded in such groups feel a deep and un- 
selfish interest and are ahead of rather than 
behind their time. If boards in charge of 
endowed orphanages and rescue homes and 
free hospitals filled vacancies from names 
submitted in turn by these groups, it would 
be impossible for the management to con- 


tinue long at odds with the best contem 
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ton, Mr. Richard Welling, Dr. Frank H. Wood In nouncing the creation of the new bu- 
nd Dr. Thomas D. Wood. It has been adopted reau and the work it is do, Director Clark 
quite extensively, particularly Ni Yor gave out the following statement 
tate school tems in conmne th their The Taxpaye rs Association of California exists 
physical training lav for the purpose of eliminating waste and pro 
The aim of the pioneers me! ull « moting greater efliciency in the administration of 
isting | il elul nto a nat ! t public affairs. As a part of its operating progran 
whose pr arn repr ‘ f ] expr it will attempt to show the business men and tax 
thoug] lah Che P — rimar payers of California how they can get better edu 
ice eo kone ; cational results for the money spe t Eduecationa 
; eS Sa aE d dt ; leaders for many years have been demandin; 
changes for the better, but either have achieve 
ulate the y to qualities of gt cl as: eesti ine hed Matas te Uy ton eatin Cite os 
ness, truth d_unselfishnes [he motto 1s many compromises that it is generally admitt 
Never turn back! Th ‘ranged by that the highest efficiency is not being 
Miss Jessie Bancroft On 1 r, aS a even with the large amount of n é g 
Pioneer, I will do my best to | in in speech spent. The direct object of the new bur 
in play and in life, and to be true t thers to show the men who pay the Ss that ft 
The characterist i the su : dark gre pr ples of good school administrat re I . 
jerst The app t) y is gh play Say SERENES US TS Cee Grawer =e pee 
leadership and desir rm ss. It is in eget 
; The ssociation has no axe to grind this or 
CNS & - . se ¢ ‘ — in any other matter, and no reason for wanting to 
may be leaders, or “ Pathfinders.” At the age snow up bad conditions. The men who have caused 
ot twelve tl | is xpected to jo 1 the B tha Ce 1 state school system to ranked as 
Scout r Thi rood organization Tr among the best in the ountry are entitled to pr 
rider b Any who desire handbooks, et f 1 respect. Even they, however, will not « 
ild lr Nat 11 Headquarters, Pio tend t great improvement can not be made 
neer An Han Coll ( it the siness n igement and cor t of sel 
mM. flairs If the Bureau of Educational Investiga 
tion selects any city or « nty asat f opera 
THE CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL _ tions, it will be because a beginning must be mad 
INVESTIGATION somewhere. It is hoped that the association a 
DECLAI it bette } res , ts bureau will have the hearty cooperat of | 
can be red Califor ;, rt mons lie off ils throughout the state 
now expended in that department covert The staff w will have charg f this sur 
ment, and tl n attempt be made t vey are especially well prepared for the work 
demonstrate tl facet, Dir Herbert W. Professor Cubberley, the consulting expert, is 
Clark, of the Taxpayers’ Ass ition of Cali a leading authority on school administration 
fornia, has announced the er n by the asso in the United States, having written or edited 
ciation of a Special Bureau of Educational In most of the text-books on the subject which are 
vestigation, which will immediately undertak« in current use in universities and colleges. He 
thorough analytical survey on a state-wide has been director of the leading city school sur 
basis veys in the United States, pron t among 
Under the general super f Mr. Clark, which are those of Portland, Oregon, Butte, 
the work will be conducted by Wilford E. Tal Mont., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Oakland, 
bert, who for the past three years has been di California. Professor Cubberley is also thor 
rector of reference and research of the Oak oughly familiar with conditions in California, 
land publie schools. The services of Professor having been prominent in school affairs in the 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, head of the department — state for the past twenty years. 
of education at Stanford University, as co1 Mr. Talbert is a native Californian, a gradu 
iting expert, also have been secured e of one of the state’s normal schools, th 
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btained at Stanford under Professor Cub tion and offer of this positicn. we assure } that 
berley’s personal direction. He has served as rem oe 
f +} that 4 
Tht mber of a county board of education wher ad . 
! came I close contact witl ir »blems of s . 
“aly it i i Wilh }f i I I ther: o ie a 
sunty school administration, and during t 
. as i ? 
til he has been connected with the Oakland +} ‘ 
he state 
~ is 1t has be s duty t gather signit f that ¢ 
] + ] + + + 
ant eauca I mda nior it I r r 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE LOS Dr. J LH 
ANGELES STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Jesse F. Mitispaven having resigned tl ae 


i if 1 ir \ 
residency of the Los Angeles State Nor Pp 
Se} nd Professor E. C. Moore, of Harvard . 
~ ; . ~ () \ 
I rsit navil ‘ elected to succeed | Dr. |] ‘ 








Ir weepting tli ré gnation of President Jess 
| 
] Millspaug! heretofore t lered and held Rd ; Pp : 
| + 
‘ it r est ¢ the board, the board ¢ 
stees of the Los Angt s State Nor 1 Sol} \ | i \\ i? 
sires to ex ss and record its profo lf appr al \\ ) H 
of his valuable services as active head of t} W. H 
ring more than twelve years 1 , ’ ' 
t s a clear duty, as well as a pleasant pr \ 
p yg } ne of Millspaugh Hall to tl ‘ ‘ 
t st tur n our me group of ! 3 
: : fessor R d Green M 
ne they were ied ted three years ago i i w 
e that this pe tual mé rial will test + put { 
try fric le na natrons < the «oc} of that ind t nm , | 
l | ’ 
high ] spirit of selfish de t which we I 5 r 
o perso il experi ky } to est P \j 
pre te Parad | t 
) far greater value tl i mo ent ¢ ir ; Ul r \f I] ( 
K and stone, however! s the me or ot ehar ( 
rul = \ 
ter and nfluence that Dr Mills igh has ¢ , 
Mou 3 stud 
srought into the 1 € men and women wh 
{ ' ( ’ 
ler his edifying g have been ult into Xt I'RANCKI ; 
i bulwark of nsecrated ser e to the stats H rd | l (; 
We are entirely gt sse from the scl ] n \ I 
he exemplary pers¢ ty Dr. Millspaugh and red I i] 
t value of his hig trained ability While ties 
vielding to the necessity of relieving him from too Pr 
oner Ss administrative burdens, we have at the ] ] 
at ‘ ‘ ‘ 
same time created the ofl of president emeritus 
| S84 
nd hereby respectt llv re est him to accept it 
' 
Attached to that office w e certain duties es 
iz ] i ct rer YY 
sential to the welfare of the school, to the d accepted \\ 
‘ . . ( . thten 
charge of which he is more competent than y i 
; , , , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
other man we know, to say nothing of his counsel ature A 
und support to his successor r 
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versity of £13,000 should be paid so long as th 
university retained the services of any pre-war 


unnaturalized German professor on the salaried 


staff. This resolution brought about Dr. Wich 
m $s resig it1o 


Proressor Epwin A. Ler, of Carnegie Insti 


tute I Pec] Ss] I tional 
educati ind Profe yr Char s. Crow, ol 
West Vir Universit wnat 
dur thie imme! 


J. Tidball, of the District Cour hat state 
t duct classes for the train f aliens in 
The d t Lt @itize ship r ( rae W er 
will be given in yperation wv gratio 

fheia é ers a per! d of ten \ s, and a 

cert te at the end of that time will be a 
cepted by the court without rther eXamina 
I i the cand date. 


Dr. C. H. Firtu, regius professor of modern 


appou ted Creighton Lecturer at London Uni 
versity for the year 1917-18. Professor Firth’s 
lecture, entitled “ England during the Na 
poleonic War—a Historical Parallel,” will be 
delivered at King’s College early in October. 

Tue death is announced of E. J. Carrigan, 
for four years commissioner of education at 
Sacramento, California. 

Dr. Rupoteu Ernest Brunnow, professor of 
Semitic languages in Princeton University, 
died on April 14. 

PRESIDENT SwHarpiess, of Haverford Col- 
lege, who retires from the presidency in June, 
will be dean of the new Moses Brown Gradu- 
ate School for the following year, organizing 
and arranging its courses and equipment. 
This graduate school is the gift of the late T. 
Wistar Brown, for fifty years a member of 
the board of managers and for twenty-five 
years president of that board. Its fund 
amounts to $400,000, and its purpose is to fur- 
nish graduate instruction in history, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy and Biblical literature without 
reference to any particular profession. The 


school will open with a faculty largely sepa- 


rate from the undergraduate faculty, witl 
separate class rooms and separate housing a 


commodations. Professor Rufus M. Jones and 


Dr. F. D. Watson will give a lecture course 


] erature The 1] er ft 
the grad hool 
; 
{ MODEL rural school for the rthering 

the work of Berea College @¢ the pe le 

f the ithern mountains has been completed 

t Berea Che } rigi! ited tl Mrs 

> ] 


THE warden at 
have int mated to the Hebdomadal 


Oxford University, in a letter addressed by th 


- ve - 
warden to the vice-chancellor, that tl lege 
desires to offer to the university grants for th« 


year 1917 of £1,500 for the general fund of the 
university; £500 for the Bodleian Library; 
£200 for the Workers’ Educational <Associa- 
tion, general fund, and £50 for the expenses of 
the summer meeting of that association if it be 
held in the summer of 1917. If the meeting 
is not held, the £50 is to be regard d as an addi- 
tional grant to the general fund of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association. 

THE regents of the University of Michigan 
have adopted a resolution providing for taking 
over the Detroit School of Medicine as a grad- 
uate school, provided $1,000,000 can be raised 
by the latter to insure the state against loss. 

Dean Vircinia C. GrLpERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, gave the address at the Founder’s Day 
celebration at Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
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Board Educat ( t 
1 t d | “ :' 
. to =~ 
O00 ‘ 
\ t ! Ay b 
oo the right 
i to pay a part ll of tl Salar 
: rs du r sence 
It I Apr 1 16 | oe 
e000 1 ‘ f aivt: e. 
gh s Is ( led they t 
( 
ee ay : Cook ( a 
enter t by wv he food ; . 
: t may be increased. Ever \ 
1 supply w be given full credits for his t : 
school work during the remainder of the scl i 
r If he is tl rraduating class he wil t 1 
be given his diplon The County Superin After 
tendent has also g ithorization to thi fess Mags 
200 school boards of ¢ County, to close im iddress 
mediately all grades ve the sixth in rural ation. 17 
schools, in order that the pupils may be utilized fpeted: Presid 
the farms. ] { ry 
Tue New York Assembly has passed the president, Miss 
Lockwood-Goodman bill which permits public for W 
schools to be used as community centers. The fessor Magginis 
bill has already passed the Senate. t 





Tue Lockwood-Elle: 


school teachers’ pens 


York Assembly on Ap 


19, after a long debate. 


it now goes to Mayor tober 


passed the Senate, 
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leg Another feat 
a iration of a progr vy ¥ tudent ( i\ 
ulumna t rg 1 » groups of W. Px 
r raising money for the proposed Student 
| ¢ during t summ<e _ th 
‘Ad f rtv day 


b ren New York Cit ( t ‘ i 
n bill passed the New Associat 
ril 10 by a vote of 81 t authorized 


As the bill already ha at me 
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A minute of the British Board of Educa- which will take accoun 
tion recently issued provides that during the circumstances and their ne 
war a clerk in Holy Orders or the regular message was read from the 


=o 
> 
” 
x 
j 
4 
3 
j 


minister of a congregation may be emp 


to give secular instruction as al sistant ‘ d prove a great en 
teacher in a public elementary school other to us 3 d well 
than a s l I hic! i¢ sama ger. Th ( lid I e! 
permission ibject to the stipulation that their return to this countr 


eat Lut rit ind I the cas fat | ~ essag é 
provided school the 1 wers, and tl yp to the rious 
to circumst 3 arising out of the wat ind neutral countt 
t impractical to obta r the scho s suggested that friends 
the services 1. teacher qualified under the dent prisoners when writ 
ordinary provisions of the code. The ques draw their attention to the 
t 1 or the empl ent of cler to sist 1 Ap a fer f dire 
, 
the work of schools was raised in the House « iti taht on 


to recent ec! Ss in the situation, 1t 18 ¢ ; 
: el r rred to the 
pl ed tl presid { I ( B ird I Edu ] I | 
( educ ‘ 
eat 1d Ires! ae | to iscertall tT! fi ? y Va lot d 
whether rm va I vy su 1 general agre . 
a) A - 
' } , : > 
! ! him in modify t ‘iil 7 ee a 
ttitud ( t rd felt bound to take ) ‘ 
in u)} , r | 1 
in N 7 191 Atter isultation wit ™ 
per s repre different views, | f : 
hi = 4 } + ; ) lu + + ther sa ¢ 
, ; d sph I 


eee eee ee stant & <gapPeenss . wricultura | 
el p tory oO! fro! having | tter F d ' “ts ail 
ere ty ] } re p ] \f hie hei r a ‘ 
in hol rders or the regular 1 ter * ; 
‘ Liit t 
a not claim to talk wit 
AT a representative cor fer f exan ques 1. but having ser 


Ing bodies in Great 
or Edueation, Mr. A. T. Davies, C.B., chair of the world, I take | 

of the British Prisoners of War Book statement. Che great ad 
proposals tific agriculture during tl 


man 


Scheme (Educational), presiding, 


were approved for the encouragement and justifies us in pressing for 
recognition of the studies pursued by pris of agricultural education, 
oners during their internment. Steps are would not claim to speak 
heing taken to give effect to these proposals, agricultural side, your educ 
and various examining bodies (including qualifies you to give us us fu 


int rard to an advance along 


in the eamps and viceroy expressed surprise 











» commercial side of 














: 


education. Compar d with a technical insti- 
tution, a commercial school is, he said, a rela- 
tively cheap institution, and one would think 
that there was a great opening in big towns 
for good commercial schools. The second 
p int on which Lord Che Imsf rd laid empha- 


sis is that in technical training in its nar 


: ‘ . 
r er S¢ s¢ \ nust not t sight ot ri 
? , 1 + 
S p pr tise n itsidk WOrkKS I ibor I 
training, however good, is no real substitute 
wr the discipline of the workshop. Technical 


training divorced from workshop experience is 
likely to prove a snare and a delusion. 

Tue Cornell University Medical College is 

jugurating a course of military medicin 
and sanitation for members of the senior class. 
A week of practical training, with inti 
talks from the instructors, has been given at 
Governors Island, beginning on March 15. All 
regular college exercises for seniors were sus 
pended in that week. Following this week at 
Governors Island, a course of lectures extends 
ver a per! 1d from March 22 to May 31, cover 


ng such subjects as army organization; san 


tary units and lines of aid; recruiting and 
systems of training; military importance of 


food supply and preparation; tent and camp 
sites, ete.; military surgery; work on lines 
iid, bringing out especially the difference in 


< ? 
principle and applica 


military surgery; military medicine, with a 
discussion of preventable diseases, and three 
lectures on tropical medicine. These lectures, 
aS well as the instruction at Governors Island, 


are being given by members of the med 


A comMMITTEE of leading educators has been 
formed to press for the adoption in the vari- 
ous states of a “ model state bill” drafted by 
Dr. W. A. Sargent, of Harvard University, 
providing for the introduction of physical 
training without military features in the 
public schools. The committee, headed by Dr. 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, says in 
its announcement: “ We need to spend more 
money and more time upon physical training 


intended to develop the body, so that both boys 
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or for scholarship, even. Neither 
All three are after- 


literary style, 
do | Seo 
high-school interests. I am dealing with pupils 
of high 


school 
. : ‘ 
Keeping. It is my 


why they should. 


with likes and dislikes in 


age, 


business to encourage in 


them sheer truthfulness in their attitudes; for 


1 


truthfulness is the coin that purchases intelli- 


gence. Truth-finding pupils have first mort- 
gage, warranty and quit-ela m trust, upon 


suecess in the real world. 


Why make them 


confess to a love for prose or poetry that is 


years beyond them? Pupils can not appreciate 


the eurvthmy of the masters until they have 
comprehended the inidoneous pot boilers. 
After that they may co1 to ppreciati 
of the best that man has thought 


There is little use trying to ignore the gap 


that exists between Conan Doyle the artisan, 
and Edgar Allan Poe the artist. 
see the worst in Doyle they will not appreciate 
the best in Poe. As yet they are 
the field of 
wander from this author to 
to lift 


Until pupils 


but vaga- 
Let them 
but 


literature. 
that, 
their likes above what is 


bonds in 
ever a 
little higher, 
Engender in 


what they 


personal to what is universal. 


them a love for what is best in 


understand now; that in turn will help them 
to understand later what colleges think they 
should love now. 

And I assume, of course, College 
Entrance Requirements” is what they should 
love. I used to believe that the entire list was 
a reasonable requirement. And perhaps, if I 
had never the school edi- 
tions in the several groups composing it, I 
should still believe it. Now I 


my mind, and this is the reason: I 


that the “ 


examined various 
have changed 
have be- 
fore me four copies, typical of school editions, 
“ Macbeth,” text 
pages, annotations one hundred seventy-four 
Milton’s “ Minor Poems,” text 
hundred fifty-five 
text 


as follows: eighty-seven 


pages ; seventy 


annotations one 


pages, 
pages; Burke’s “ Conciliation,” seventy- 
annotations one hundred fifty-five 
* Ancient text 
twenty-four pages, annotations one hundred 
eighteen pages. Evidently college Ph.D.’s and 
high school M.A.’s think it is necessary to put 


in two words of illumination for every word of 


six pages, 


pages, Coleridge’s Mariner,” 
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text. So pupils start wit false perspective 
of any given 1 terpl Between the cross 
reference a tator and the note obsessed 
pedagogue the poem or play appears distorted 


I wonder if these wise men, whose swarm of 
| 


school books pullulates annually, ever appre- 


ciate the humor of giving to pupils poems or 
lays they half suspect are be d the aver 
ore ear Ir [ see it t a kind of reu 
lating joke er which the gods we I 


wisdom of the gods; the 
nnotators misinterpret the masters; the 
gogues misinte rpret the annotators; the pupils 


+ 


misinterpret the pedagogues; in turn 


agogues misunderstand the pupils, the ann 

tators tolerate the pedagogues, the masters 
gnore the a ytators, and the gods pity ther 
1) 


The tragedy of it is that too often pupils 
are required to learn notes 
tests meaning of obscure words, to 
detect textual errors, and to point 


just so he can quote glibls 


upon the 


sible varian matter how inane his 
what some annotator has said, he 


It is this mechanical study of literature that 


every teacher of English sh uld combat 


Shredding masterpieces into lines, desiccating 
masticating words into suffix, 


the ] 


lines into words, 


stem and prefix is pseudo-pedagogical 


pabulum that sours many an English teacher’s 
daily fare. 
Pupils are not likely to arrive at an appre- 
ciation of literature through some pet analysis 
some grotesque graph 


dogmatically applied, 


geometrically correct, some archaic notes 
religiously learned. Literature is not a sub- 


ject for the dissecting table, to be investi- 
gated with scalpel and microscope. I 
that the effort to make young people anticipate 
that the 
What 


is, and what is not within the pupils’ literary 


believe 


the experiences and the knowledge 


full years alone can apprehend is futile. 


perception is for each school community to 


determine. It is not an easy task, but it 
should be done. 
No doubt there 


Elizabethan play Ss, 


, 


schools in which the 
7 Hamlet,” 


of Carlyle, 


are 
early * Lear,” 


“ Lycidas,” “ In Memoriam,” most 
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f the board of education, 


( 


“ provided one hal 
by the city and one 
The 
further. It promises to assume such portions 


of the half-share of the 


half by the 


city, according to the measure, goes 


pensi ms 


teachers now 1n 


provided for by contributions trom these 


teachers during past vears; 
provid a pension at retirement equal to on 
fourth the average salary f 


ten vears plus one thirty-fifth of another one 


tl ‘ ho die I irness prot ted ! " 
] | ; pl Ella - the 1 er ] it] 


i special report. Ye é 


the benents o the plan to the ] | 
tratiol is well the teachers | ‘ 

n on stated in 1915 t t the cost t t 
city of its scheme would be about 3 per cent 
f the ] roll. and that of the new one « 
not be much more. Under the old plan, t 

ers have paid only 1 per cent. of their a 
to thi fund to treble this 2a much more 


equitable arrangement. Most teachers vw 


an argument against undue salary a¢ 


The board of education believes that a gener 
ous pensions plan will make fit men and 


women more 
them to faithful labor. Finally, a 


encourage 


. . } } ¥ ] 
pensions system in good order always fa 


AND 


teache rs.” 
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itates the dismissal of teachers whose efficiency 


is impaired by years or age, and undoubtedly 
me reason for desiring the speedy rehabilita 
tion of the present fund is the persistence of 
undreds of worn-out teachers who are 1 


} 


{ ’ illv able to retire It might be wishe 
1 
that some details of the bill were change 


t eT the he d yf the | rd ed 
A ; — ind ¢ ipp ace f 4 
mayor, and that the fund shall b ; 
by the State Insur e Department.—1 Ni 
York Evening Post 
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particular activities. There will be the largest piece of public work is done, not a group of 

necessity for a high-minded consideration of technical officers created to do the work 

the most advantageous disposition of all re- The safe analogy in this case is the analogy 
yurces for the good of the state and of the of the board of directors in a business corpora 

whole community. This requires the divore tion. No one can imagine a director of a rail 


ment of the school system from local polities, road stopping a train and giving the engineer 





however legitimate the latter may be. and the conductor orders about their duties 
There is, accordingly, a strong tendency to It ought to be possible to organize and define 
eparate the board of education from all the technical duties of a school System al d to 
branches of local government and to give it distinguish them from the broad duties whicl 
autonomy in all matters. reside in the representatives of the people 
3. The representatives of the people can not 1. It is fundamental to the conduct of 
perform directly the large duties of carrying school system to recognize that instruction is 
the school system. They must employ tech the end and aim of all that is undert 
trained cers to conduct the schools The |} dings are « l hav t 


their decisions, and they must be prepared to ppointed for the purpose of directing or e 


intrust to those officers the powers and re- ducting instruction It follows that ther 
} ] } 

3p ties wl 1 attach to the daily « luct =} ] ‘ rd tior f nstruc { 

f } ] } ¢ { 

I L work bus ss] res nd no s I f t 





for t} proper ¢ duct of s ls. but t] Xx stru n 
t de nit I ee phere vy hin which tec! | $ S ld I 3 1 


nical training is needed is not yet worked out hey know about business matters and do not 
in most systems. know about instruction, and, on the other hand, 
A series of concrete examples may therefore t is freely asserted that school officers ar 
be offered as illustrating the type of duty which — efficient in business matters. It is the judg 
board members can not properly perform. No ment of the educational profession that board 
board member should teach classes. No board members can not be intelligent about the 
member should act as principal of a school. duct of schools unless they secure 1 thor 
No board member should negotiate with a pub- oughly comprehend reports on the instructional 


lisher of text-books, nor shoul 


d pass on the’ phases of school work. It is equally the judg- 
availability of a given book for use in a ment of the profession that no supervisory 
school. No board member should examine officer of a school system is competent to man 
teachers with a view to determining their age the details of a school system if he can 
qualifications for appointment. No board not comprehend the business relations in 
member should plan a school building. No volved. In some large systems there must be a 
board member should write the course of study. separation of personal duties between the gen- 
Even where individual cases may arise in eral superintendent and the manager of busi- 
which particular members of certain boards ness details, just as there must be assist 
would have the ability to perform these tasks, supervisors of instruction. In such cases it is 
it is better that a well-established division of a fundamental requirement of good organiza- 
labor should be recognized. It is the duty of tion that the instructional demands of the sys- 
the members of the board to see that technical tem sha 
officers do the work of the system, but the be clearly recognized in the organization. 
board should not do this work itself. It is a 5. The financial duty of the board is to be 


publie board, created to see that a certain described in the statement that the board 
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The 
school system which is well organized exhibits 
The 


interests of the public suffer beyond measure 


to the results which they are securing. 


cooperation on the part of all its officers. 


h 


when appointments are the result of illegiti- 
mate personal influences. 

10. The demands of an educational system 
move forward each year with the progress of 
life. constant need of de- 
velopment in school policies. There is constant 


need of additional training on the part of all 


modern There is 


who participate in the work of the school sys- 
School organization must explicitly pro- 
its technical 
school 


policies by all who have to do with the school 


tem. 
vide for continuation training of 
and for systematic review of 


officers 
system. The counterpart of this development 
of school policies is the preservation of those 
elements of organization which have proved to 


be effective. American school systems suffer 


from instability. The board changes and the 
superintendent and teachers are of short ten- 
ure. There should be a clear recognition of the 
fact that the 


pensive. The 


training of novices is always ex- 
business world has learned that 
it often costs more to train a new clerk than to 
increase the salary of an experienced clerk. 
American school systems have been most un- 
economical in the treatment of their organiza- 
effort to 
stability with accompanying progressiveness, a 
that 


tions. There should be an insure 


retention of which is effective with a 
supplementing and strengthening of that which 
is weak. CuarLes E. Cuapsey, 
Detroit, Mich., Chairman 
J. H. Francis, 
Columbus, Ohio 

E. U. Grarr, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

CHARLES S. PETERSON, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. Puiuirs, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

F. FE. Spau.prna, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WituiaM G. WILLCox, 
New York, N. Y. 
Cuares H. Jupp, 


Chicago, Ill., Secretary 
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After the General Principles had been read, 


the following recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted: 
First, it 


ten membe rs, to be 


is recommended that a committee of 
known as the committee o1 
publicity, be created to bring these principles 
boards of education and 
legitimate avenues of 
discussion. It is recomme: 
steps be taken to supply this committee with 
funds for its work. 

Secondly, it is recommended that a ec 
sion of ten be created, to be known as the com 
mission on administrative legislation, to work 
form of rules suitable for 


out details in the 


boards of education, and model 


laws to be recommended to legislatures, and t 

present these to this department for action at 
the next annual meeting. In the performance 
of this duty the commission on administrative 


legislation shall give special attention to board 
J 


rules and laws now in operation ar 
far as possible, support each of its r 
dations by direct reference to such esti 
rhirdly, it is reeommended that a committe¢ 
of ten be appointed, to be known as the com- 


school boards, the 


mittee on cooperation wit 
duty of which shall be to get into communica- 


school 


such bodies and to secure from them as much 


tion with boards or organizati ms of 


cooperation as may be possible in defining fully 
the problems of public-school organization. 
The special duty of the committee shall be to 
promote, so far as possible, organizations of 
sections for school-board members in state edu 
cational associations and in the National Edu- 
cation Association, in order that the general 
principles adopted by this department may be 


discussed and supplemented by school boards 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
ADMINISTERING THE RELATIVE MARKING 

SYSTEM 
higher 


A NUMBER of our institutions of 


learning have within recent years adopted the 
relative system of assigning marks to stu- 
an applica- 


differ- 


dents. This system is in reality 


tion of the psychology of individual 


























ces, or, more specifically, uur knowledge of 


the nature and distribution of individual 


lifferences in intelligence. 


Measurements in sufficient number and of 


suthcient have now been made to 


accuracy 


yw that mental functions or abilities vary, 


ith respect to a given quality or character- 
probability. 


according to the curve of 


These measurements are reac 
We 


achievement 


necessarily of 
n, response, performance, achievement. 
ability through 


easure mental 


1use there is no other known way to meas- 


ire it. Careful students of the problems of 

king are for the most part convinced that 
teachers should mark ability in the 
that the 
namely, through reaction 


And since me 
be distributed 


same 
abil- 
or achievement 
found 


curve of 


inner gist measures 


psycholos ist 
isures of achievement are 
according to the 
marks representing achievement 
should be distributed 


according to the same curve. 


probability, 
f students approxi- 
n itely 
Numerous objections to this system have 
raised, most of which do not appear for- 
idable 
tood. 
rise either from misconceptions of the system 
its administration. 
[The present study was undertaken to throw 


when the system is properly under- 


The greater number of these objections 


r from faults in 


methods of administering the 
was hoped that 


some light on 
relative marking system. It 
our findings might be of value not only to the 
creasing number of colleges and universities 
that are adopting the system, but might also 
id the still schools 


that are sure to adopt the system in the near 


greater number of high 


future. The reasons for using this plan of 
marking in the secondary schools are even 
more potent than those for its use in the 
higher institutions. 

During the second semester of the academic 
vear 1911-12 the college of literature, science 
and the arts of the University of Michigan 
began the use of the relative marking system. 
It seemed to the writer worth while to study 
certain results of this educational experiment. 
It was decided to determine 


possible the distribution of marks for each 


as accurately as 


sex, for each class, and finally for the college 
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5 
is a whole, , *. 
ing the degree t He vet 
grading curve. 7 r vn 
through the cour R trar H 
The essential featur MI 
ren id ciear KCeT r 
1 letter of t reg r t me r 
the facult 
Please e in your r r +} tter 4 
B,C, D, E, I, X. In the ng run th ribut 
ld he about as { A ay 
B, 15 t ( j ) 
¢ | 
Distril fM ] ( . 


4 
: l EXI 
Freshman Mi - 2 968 4 1x g 
Wome 974 15.0) 41 7 7 
Average 0) i] 134 » 
So} yore. Men y 4 2s 6 207 46.7 10.9 4.4 
Won } a m 15 43. 17 {8 ] 


Senior Men 12,280 15.7 43 3} 42) I 
Women 1,290 21.3, 49.8 2 1 

Ave ve 18.0 46.2 1.t 1 1.1 

‘ Mik 7 RO ) | 42 4° 


Womer 41,346 17.7 44 


7 I ” n | { 1 Pag ir mm 
examination. It might further t in the 
interpretation of the dat ereinafter pre- 
sented to explain that students were graduated 
who had earned 120 rs of dit t ther 
with 135 points For students graduating 
prior to June, 1916, the requir t was 120 
hours and 120 points. Eacl yur redit 

1 For the tabulations nec ry for the construc 


tion of this table I am indebted to the careful work 
of Mr. I. M. DeVoe, now of the 
Michigan, High Scho 














AT6 SCHOOL 
three 
D, no 


no hours of credit and no points. 


llows: A, 


B, two points; ©. one 


was valued in points as fi 


points; point; 
points; E, 
This 


effect just prior to the first marking under th 


legislation regarding points went into 


new system. 
As a 


be stated that the marks of the 


further fact of 
under the 
the close of the year 


1915-14 were al 


figures under the several marks represent per- 


centages of semester hour A s ester hour 
j ne hour of recitat i ek for a s¢ ster 
The results represent the tabulat 129,202 
semester hours 

As 1 rds variation x, the } t 
wes ind ite the pror inced holast ups 
riorit of the college A en in ll four 
classe This is seen } tu 1 < par I 
the percent s of A 1B While a mor 
weecu;»r te n l rele t i they ] \ la if 
ibility of college m« | en can be ol 


class 


probability 


shows a fairly close approximation to the 





percentages, aS close, perhaps, as 


should be expected, considering the factor of 
selection and the variability due to age, race, 
previous tra 1 the like The curve « 


grading S lcreasing | 


ictual 


direction of greater ability vear 


as the senior 
approached. While opinions will vary regard- 
ing the change in degree of skewness to be ex- 
pected in passing from lower to higher classes, 
claim that as a whole 


Table I. 


of this 


few would dispute the 


the marking Y x] ibited in is too high. 


The 
shown in the average percentages for the col- 


table. 


general tendency marking is 


lege at the end of the [The degree of 
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departure from the norm may be easily seen 


] 


when these percentages are compared closely 
with the percentages officially adopted: 


TABLE II 
Average Distribution of Marks in Percentage for a 
Pe riod of Two 
th the 


Years, in Ce 
Adopted N 8 


mpartson 


7 during the First Five 


I W f ft 

5 
1911-12 { 3 10).2 t 2 
1912 2 | 37.7 | 37.9 | 8 2 
1913-14 13.2 | 37.1 38.9 ; . 

For t é ire interested tud , 

the direction of t variat fr ear t 
year in retere to the standard, the dat 
Table ITI. are presented. 7 e percent 
cathered from records in the off 


Percentage ft t I I 
Number of I 

Pe ] 
4 B ( I> 


In Table IV. a comparison is made between 
1912-13 and 1913-14 in 


the marking of per- 
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ntages based on the total number of semester 
yurs elected. 

Probably the most pronounced feature of the 
figures shown in Table IV. is the similarity in 

e marking for the two years represented. 
[There is, if anything, a slight tendency to 
gher grading. The tendency of this mark- 
in the “ long run,” so far as the figures in 
the above tables are indicative, is not notice- 

in the direction of greater conformity 
with the adopted standards. However, so long 
credit is not given for quality, there is no 
al danger in the use of a curve not pre- 
isely bi-symmetrical. Uniformity is the 
sential thing, for without uniformity injus- 

» demonstrably results. 

The University of Missouri preceded the 

ichigan in the adoption of 

his system of marking, with the following 

tandard percentages: 3-22-50-22-3. <A study 

the marks assigned by their faculty during 

t first two years of the system shows the 

llowing percentage distribution, beginning 

with the highest mark: 4-21-52-16-7. The 

lose conformity with the standard was largely 

due to the work of a special committee in 
irge of administering the plan. 

Even if a university succeeds in standard- 
zing its marking of students so that the marks 
‘ome to have a clearly defined meaning, as is 
possible with this system, there are yet other 
reforms that may follow on this achievement. 
Returning to the matter of “credit for qual- 
ity,” Cattell was one of the first to advance 
scientific argument for the adoption of this 
principle, which involves giving more credit 
toward graduation to those obtaining the 
higher marks. To-day, quite generally, credit 
is given for quantity of work, a required num- 
ber of courses completed with a “ passing” 
grade. Quality is but lightly stressed. Would 
it not be an incentive to better work in college 
courses if something more substantial than a 
mere phrase were awarded for quality of 
work? Would not such credit be an additional 
and just recognition of scholarship? 

This notion is neither new nor untried. 
The literary college of the University of 
Michigan acknowledges the principle of credit 


and D, respect 

graduation; 2 using 3 
sistently) a second series yu 
1.25, 1, .6 and O for A, B, ¢ 
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the poorest (say the last ten) in about this ratio. 
If, therefore, men are divided into five groups rep- 
resenting nearly equal ranges of ability and we 
give the C, or middle group, a credit of three points 
for a three-hour course, it would be just to give the 
A group 4 points, the B group 3% points, the D 


group 24 points, and the F group 2 points or less. 


This ratio, 2:1, is found in actual measure- 
ments of school work as well as in psycho- 
logical tests. In the course 
urements of the qu ility 
eity of Highland Park, 
Table VI. were 


best and the 


riven 1n 


poorest handwritings. 


tween the 


Che pupils in each d f each grade wer 
divided into five groups, differing from each 
other serially | pproximately equal amounts 
of merit The average enrollme f a divi 


Best and the Poorest Handwrit- 


J artous Grades 


2 
- ’ 
> 
to 
1 


oA 9.85 :6.2 »A 11.8:6.8 
4B 10.4 :6.6 ] 12.2: 7.6 
$A 11.2:6.8 \ 12.8 :7.6 


aring the best samples 
and 5 


worst samples of children in grades 


Thorndike, in ec 
of handwriting of children in grades 7 
with the 
t and 5, dee 
3.0: 1. 
with those above, for the range e 


ided upon a ratio between 3:1 and 
consistent 


vered by 


The resuits in this case are 
Thorndike’s ratio was four 
the range covered by the ratios in Table VI. 
was in each instance on lf grade. 


Studies in 


educational measurement help 
ratio 2:1 is 
} 


h ratio as 


see more clearly how the 


one to 
nearer the correct one than some suc 
5:1 based on the fact that the 


1s divided into five 


marking scale 
from each 

While 
of E is 


zero, in reality a grade of E 


steps differing 
other. consecutively by equal amounts. 
in practical current usage a grade 
given a value of 
By giving 
that 
This is manifestly incorrect, for 
the 


is worth something more than zero. 
E its 
A:E::5:1. 


in laying out a 


actual value one might reason 


relative marking scale 
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point ef reference or departure is the poin 
median ability. Sigma or probable-e 


some fracti mn thereof, are ther 


Or units in 


measured off in either direction from th 


median. When marks are established in ac 


cordance with these distances, the distance of 
any mark from any other becomes known, but 
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number of 
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according to the heig 


Tradition insists 


quantity : credit 


marks, credit for quality. 


on two seales of “‘ measurement,” the more-less 
and the good-bad. It insists especially on t 
hat the more-less 


good-bad. It is fearful th: 
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this tradition. In an article which he has 


interposed between education and progress, he 
preempts certain sections of human nature, 
saying: 

These things are qualities, not quantities, and 
of them, to be adequ must be 


any judgment ite, 


made in terms of quality 


But, in all this, education is developing as 
science in various fields has developed. 


studies precede, quantitative studies 


The good-bad basis of judgment is 


tative 
supersede. 
after 


being superseded at poin point by the 


more-less. The average teacher of to-day may 
be content to grade a boy’s memory as good 
or bad, but psychologists have long since trans- 
4 Fred Newton Scott, ‘‘ Efficiency for Efficiency ’s 
Sake,’’ The School Review, Vol. 23, 1915, p. 37. 
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this blank, as ; ymne which has been issued 


A 


3 a model blan Vv » Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Mi 
and Maryland. 
Keppel presen 


appointed 


»o) that the comm! 


policy with regard to the att 


ss toward applicants for trans- 


o advanced standing. The committee 


reported themselves as not unanimous regard- 
ing the definite policy to be pursued, but mad 
to three general plans that 

followed. The committee was con- 

nd requested to obtain information 


lleges upon the appr 


f American Universities 
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meral policy 


cat ilorues. 


received 


secretary. 
groups and mmiuttee a re solution ré g 


important work done by President 


bove p ng—namely, five, orge E. McLean 
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his continued interest 
six, the percentage work, an ‘ted to send 
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variation 
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president, Frederick P. Keppel, 
good work by requiring that a certain propor- lumbia University; Secretary 
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. ° oe % Tieolsor Taslevar 
tion shall be above mere passing. 1e { Frank W. Ni n, W | in 


I University. 
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are given in the complete report, which wil Dean Ferry, Headmaster Farrand and Pro 
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‘onference. Copies may be obtained 
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